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HARDY YELLOW CLIMBER 


Ring Midas < 


LONGEST-BLOOMING 


‘PECTACULAR! King Midas will . i 
VO on your garden the fabulous wealth of the 
Persian King, turning all it touches into gold! 
A blaze of glory for pillar, porch, pergola, trel- 
lis, fence, or corner of yard, house or garage. 


Have Hundreds of Large, Double 
Blooms from Even a Single Plant! 


1 4 bi 


Plant 
Patent 
applied for 








begins early, continues till 


other large-flowered climbers have ended. 
Lavishly prolific—many large clusters of 4 to 6. 
Pointed buds—golden-yellow flushed with red, 

slow to open, lovely for cutting. 
Large, long-lasting, double 

high-centered, Hybrid- Tea-like, 4% to 5in. 

across. Clear, unfading yellow till petals 

drop. Medium long stems; glossy foliage. 
Extremely hardy—disease-resistant; stands heat. 
Fast-growing—establishes itself quickly; 8- to 

10-ft. canes. Will bloom freely next year. 
This amazing Climbing Rose with the Midas 
touch performs miracles of beauty where- 
ever you plant it. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 
12 for $15. We hope we have grown enough 
plants but urge you to order now; we'll 
send postpaid at proper planting time. 


Catalog FREE 


In natural color--the new 1942 
Roses, first choices of the Fes- 
tival of Roses and all the favor- 
ites from the world’s largest 
Rose growers. Sensational new 

-} white Butterfly Bush, newly per- 
‘ fected Dwarf Apple Trees, many 
fine new Perennials. Write ‘today. 
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VICTORY gardeners should have 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By E. I. Farrington 


With it you will save seed, 
and 
harvest a succession of crops all 
Summer long. It is indispensable 


for all home gardeners. 


140 pages 


$1.00 Postpaid in U. S. 
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Is Lonicera tatarica hardy in the North? If so, what are 
its outstanding characteristics? 

The tatarian honeysuckle is perfectly hardy, not 
particular about soil, shade tolerant, fast growing and 
bushy. It grows up to 10 or 15 feet in height and bears 
numerous small, red, berry-like fruits in Summer. It 
can be used in mixed shrub plantings or in broad hedges. 

* * . * 

How should yellow callas be handled for blooming 
indoors? 

They should be planted so that the tops of the bulbs 
are no more than one inch below the surface of the soil 
in their pots. Callas are rather strong feeders. Use a 
fairly rich soil. They also require a great deal of water, 
good drainage and a fair amount of sun. 

. . * * 

What sort of growing conditions does Daphne odora 
need when grown as a house plant? 

In general, it needs much the same conditions as do 
camellias. It likes plenty of water during the growing 
season but needs good drainage. It should be kept as 
cool as possible but never below 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It does not like crowding, overpotting or frequent re- 
potting. When necessary, it should be repotted in the 
Fall when brought indoors. If the plant becomes 
straggly, prune it just before the new growth starts. 

* * * * 
Can you tell me how to make hydrangeas turn blue? 


Potted hydrangeas are often made to produce blue 
flowers by adding aluminum sulphate to the soil at the 
rate of a half pound to five gallons of water at weekly 
intervals. After two or three applications, it also seems 
to help to apply four ounces of ferrous sulphate per 
five gallons of water for a few weeks. This treatment 
is continued as long as it seems necessary to make and 
keep the soil acid. 

* * = * 

Do hybrid rhododendrons 
through the year? 

As a group, the garden rhododendrons are very fine 
and shallow-rooted. Consequently, cultivation of any 
kind is dangerous and likely to cause harm. It is much 
more satisfactory to give them a permanent mulch of 
oak leaves, peat moss or pine needles and to add to it 
moderately each year. 

* * * * 


need much cultivation 


What is the difference between the native white and 
the gray birches? 

The native white paper or canoe birch, Betula 
papyrifera, is a tall growing tree which may reach a 
height of 100 feet under favorable conditions, while 
the gray birch, B. populifolia, seldom grows over 30 
feet tall. The former is much longer-lived, somewhat 
less likely to be found in clumps and has a clearer, 
whiter bark. The gray birch is also distinguished by 
conspicuous black triangles in the bark where the smal! 
black branches join the trunk. The white birch also 
likes a somewhat better soil. 

* * * x 

How should I take care of my star of Bethlehem plant? 
Fvery time I bring it indoors the leaves turn yellow and 
drop off. 

Campanula tsophylla likes an east or northeast win- 
dow best with moist air and plenty of water. If possi- 


ble, stand the pot in a tray of pebbles with water around 


but not quite reaching the top of the pebbles or the 
pot itself. Good drainage within the pot is also impor 
tant. If the plants get too leggy, start new ones. 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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IN PLANNING the home vegetable garden allot 1,000 square feet for 
each member of the family which the garden is intended to feed. 


DO NOT sow seeds indoors without proper preparation or thought as 
to how they are to be carried through until time to plant them in the 
open soil in the Spring. 

PLANTS of astilbes, bleeding hearts, roses and numerous kinds of hardy 
bulbs which have been forced to bloom indoors in Winter can be saved 
for planting in permanent locations in the Spring. 

REMEMBER that house plants whose growth is not active now will 
benefit from being allowed to rest. Do not over water them or keep 
them too warm during the present dull days. 


THE NUMBER of buds to be left in pruning grapes should be deter- 
mined by the vigor of the individual vines. The most productive buds 
are to be found between the fourth and the tenth nodes of last year’s 
growth. 

DO NOT attempt to keep fruits and vegetables in storage beyond the 
end of the normal keeping season for each variety. All material in 
storage should be looked over and any showing signs of rotting should 
be discarded or used at once. 


CUT ROSES will last longer if stood in a pail of water for a few hours, 
or over night, before being arranged in a warm living room. Repetition 
of this procedure each night together with occasional cutting of their 
stem bases will help to prolong their period of attractiveness. 


WHEN pruning with lopping shears, avoid cutting down through 
crotches or up from beneath, against the weight of the branches to be 
removed. Keep the cutting blade toward the stump side of the cut. The 
best cuts are those which are made horizontally across a branch. 


BEFORE planting fruit trees make sure that they will have space enough 
in which to develop without crowding out nearby vegetable or flower 
gardens. Trees of those fruits available in dwarf plants can be expected 
to stay within bounds and remain small enough to be cared for easily. 


IN MAKING up the planting list for the vegetable garden give preference 
to those kinds which offer the most from the point of view of nutri- 
tion—potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, snap beans, cabbages, car- 
rots, shell beans and one or more of the several crops of greens. 


POORLY timed pest control measures may result in waste of spray or 
dusting materials as well as in unchecked injury to the plants. Study 
spray schedules in order to plan an effective and economical program 
for fighting insects and plant diseases during the coming gardening 
season. 


THE MOST satisfactory way to acquire specimen house plants is to 
obtain them while still young and grow them along at home. Large 
plants accustomed to greenhouse conditions often fail to adjust them- 
selves to their new surroundings without very careful handling and 
severe pinching or trimming. 


IN NORTHERN gardens care should be taken not to apply dormant oil 
sprays during cold Winter weather. The application of oil sprays to 
evergreens, especially, should be delayed until a time in early Spring 
when the temperature is above 40 degrees and drying of the spray 
material takes place promptly. 


THE NEARER the approach of Spring, the shorter will be the time re- 
quired to force cut branches of flowering trees and shrubs. A quantity 
of branches cut all at one time now and kept in deep water in moderate 
heat can be brought into warmer conditions later for forcing a few at 
a time. Some kinds such as the Spring-flowering witch-hazel will open 
their flowers indoors with almost no forcing. 


A NEATLY piled and carefully tended compost pile will prove a definite 
asset in the’ war-time garden, especially where all space is being con- 
stantly cropped. During the warm months when decomposition is 
active even diseased plant parts may be safely processed into humus in 
the well managed compost pile. Literature on compost piles and how 
to make them should be made required Winter reading. 
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Among the awards made by the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society in 1941 was a certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph S. Rauch for their estate known as “Land’s End” 
at Villa Nova, Pa. This attractive, secluded estate is noted 
for its extensive woodland walks, but it has also a very 
lovely garden built along a running stream. It is filled with 
bulbous and rock plants which are used with rare good 
taste and with such skill as to obtain unusually beautiful 
massed effects. An exceptionally charming framed vista is 


another feature of this place. 
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GARDENS INSTEAD OF AUTOMOBILES 


IS garden will be a challenge to the man who finds him- 

self limited in the use of his automobile the coming 

season. There it is—some hundred bushels of soil which 
is alive and vibrant and which, when tickled with a hoe, will 
laugh with a harvest of vitamin-loaded vegetables, mouth- 
watering fruit, sweet smelling roses and armfuls of annuals, but 
if left alone, will clothe itself with dandelions, pigweed and 
purslane. While growing vegetables or flowers, this garden can 
grow also serenity, peace of miid—even, indeed, a better under- 
standing of human nature, for it can help the gardener to know 
himself. 

As between golf and gardens, there are many men who will 
choose golf. They are not to be criticised, for golf, too, has its 
uses even in times of war. Anything which gives surcease from 
stress and strain, however temporary, is to be commended. Yet 
the garden offers more than most other things, if it is rightly 
used. And if it is to be used rightly, the professional man, the 
business man or the war worker turned gardener must become 
absorbed in it. While working in his garden he must let it chase 
away all his worries, all his irritation, all his fears. Then it really 
becomes a source of re-creation. 

To become absorbed in gardening one must study it, learn 
first the rules which govern its operation, and then the finer 
points which are concerned with the cultivation of the particular 
plants, whether flowers or vegetables, which most appeal to him. 
If he happens to be an expansive individual, he probably will 
find an interest broad enough to embrace a garden containing 
many kinds of plants. If, on the other hand, his type is that of 
the specialist, he will confine himself to some particular branch 
of gardening. If a restless gardening novice, always looking for 
something new, he will find plenty to gratify his predeliction in 
that direction. The 1942 catalogues abound in novelties for both 
the vegetable and the flower garden, some few of them certain 
to be worthy of a trial. There is 
enough of the gambling instinct in 
nost of us to give us a feeling of 
peculiar satisfaction when a seed 
vackage turns out to be a prize / 
package. 

It is probable, as a matter of fact, 
that the average gardener misses 
nany plants, particularly among the 





vegetables, that are well worth getting acquainted with. Com- 
paratively few amateurs grow Witloof chicory, to be specific, 
but those who had plants in their gardens last Summer are now 
forcing the roots in their cellars, thus obtaining an excellent crop 
of choice ‘‘French endive,”’ much to their satisfaction and with- 
out any strain on their pocketbooks. There are many gardeners 
who have not yet grown the aromatic, medicinal and kitchen 
herbs about which much has been written in recent years. Yet 
herb growing is a fascinating hobby, although it may appeal to 
women more than to men, and this editorial is being directed 
especially to the head of the house, who is, let us assume, a man. 

It is quite possible that some experienced gardeners will admit 
a feeling, born partly of patriotic sentiment and partly of a desire 
to curtail their living expenses, that they should grow vegetables. 
Yet their inclination may be all in the direction of flowers or 
other ornamentals. The obvious course for them to pursue is to 
grow both vegetables and flowers, following the English pattern, 
which can hardly be improved upon. Vegetables and flowers may 
well be combined. Indeed, some vegetables themselves produce 
highly decorative blooms. The flowers of the scarlet runner bean 
are handsome enough to be grown anywhere, while many per- 
sons would be put to it to say with conviction that a martynia 
blossom was not an orchid. 

Yes, we have worn the rubber from many tires in years past, 
racing hither and yon in search of relaxation or recreation, or 
just, perhaps, to ease our nervous tension. Now comes the war 
and we are forced to bide by our own firesides. Well, now we 
can use that new outdoor fireplace which we became enthusiastic 
about while it was a-building but never put to service afterwards. 
We will have time to get better acquainted with our trees, our 
lilacs and our lilies—the birds in our gardens, too, and the but- 
terflies that haunt our buddleias. We can grow our own vegeta- 
bles and enjoy them before sun and time have robbed them of 
the vitamins which are much in the 
public ear just now. Surely this is a 
patriotic act. 

Oh, yes, gardens can prove a new 
and enthralling world for us to be- 
come acquainted with. And, if any- 
one cares to read ‘‘morale”’ into all 
this dissertation—well, that is what 
was intended. 











VEGETABLES FOR MINERALS AND VITAMINS 


EGETABLES, as a group, are extremely important foods but individual kinds vary greatly in nutritive value. Some are out- 

standing sources of vitamin A; some of vitamin C; some contribute significant amounts of iron, vitamin B:, or calcium but 

are not among the richest food sources of these nutrients. However, any list of nutritive values for equal weights of uncooked 
food materials needs careful interpretation in terms of practical dietary value. For example, raw green peppers are about ten times as 
high in vitamin C as potatoes but in the quantities usually eaten they furnish an insignificant share. On the other hand, potatoes, 
which are used almost daily, become an important source. 

Another point to remember is that the nutritive value of foods as eaten may differ markedly from the values of the uncooked 
food materials. There are losses of water-soluble minerals and vitamins that occur when cooking water is discarded. There is also 
destruction of some of the vitamins, particularly B: and C through heat and oxidation. Hence, green leaves which are very rich in 
vitamin C when raw may lose a large share of it through cooking, especially if improperly cooked. Tomatoes, on the other hand, 
contain less than raw green leaves but, because of their high acidity and the short cooking time, retain most of their original content 
even when cooked or canned. 

It has been shown that the calcium in spinach is utilized to only a slight extent, if at all, whereas that in kale, turnip greens, and 
several other kinds of vegetables is well utilized. There is some question also about the extent of availability of the iron in some 
kinds of foods. 

Below is a list of vegetables which are important from the point of view of nutritive content, acceptability and use. They 
are not all equally suitable for growth in different parts of the country nor in all gardens in the same part of the country. The list 
of items and the reasons for their selection are as follows: 


Group I— Most Important Items 


Potatoes Universally liked; contribute important Snap beans Generally liked; especially good for home 
amounts of iron, vitamins B: and C; can canning; fair source of several nutrients. 
er. Cabbage Well liked; an excellent source of vitamin 

Sweet potatoes Important source of vitamin A; contribute C, especially when eaten raw (this should 
significant amounts of iron, vitamins B: be encouraged) ; season in which it can be 
and C, especially when used in large quan- obtained fresh is long in many sections of 
tities as in the South. country; can be stored in pits or preserved 

‘Tomatoes Important source of vitamin C because as sauerkraut. 


there is little loss in cooking and canning: 
in many parts of the country there can be 
a long growing season; easily canned; 
universally liked and can do much to make 
meals appetizing. 


Carrots Excellent source of vitamin A; contribute 
some vitamin B:, C and riboflavin; have a 
variety of uses in meal planning; can be 
eaten raw and cooked: can be canned or 
stored. 


— sen grin eared of ae a Shell beans or peas Important because they can be stored for 
, ae eee eae Se rene cone eee for drying (either use; good source of protein, iron, calcium, 
Turnip greens furnish some vitamin B: and riboflavin: 


green or mature) vitamin B: and riboflavin; universally liked 


Mustard greens growing season can be long in a large part although the kind varies with the region 


Spinach, collards of the country; can be canned for home use 
Garden cress the rest of the year. Every family should Onions Important for flavoring; not outstanding 
Swiss chard have one or more of these. for nutritive value. 





Group II — Other Good Items 


Green peas Good source of vitamin C; furnish signifi- Lima beans Good source of vitamin C; fair source of 
cant amounts of vitamin B:, iron and vita- vitamin B: and iron; when green they con- 
min A. Although season is short, are excel- tain vitamin A; can be canned or dried 
lent for home canning. when green or mature and stored; well 

Lettuce, romaine, Green leaf lettuce is an excellent source of liked, especially in South. 

escarole, orcurly vitamin A and contributes small amounts Turnips or Chief value is in the tops; eaten raw they 
endive of other vitamins and minerals. In head rutabagas furnish considerable vitamin C; rutabagas 
lettuce, outer green leaves may be 30 times also contain some vitamin A. 
richer in vitamin A than inner bleached 
leaves. Because it is eaten raw, it adds much Sweet corn Well liked; yellow varieties contain vita- 
to the palatability and variety of meals. min A; both white and yellow contain 

Squash Yellow varieties contain more vitamin A ES AS RNS Se SER 
than white; Winter squash an excellent Beets Chief nutritional value is in tops; suggest 
source of vitamin A; can be stored for they be used when young and when tops 
some time. are edible. 





NOTE—This information is supplied by the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Potted Plants Easy to Grow 


NYBODY can grow a few house plants 

—whether they have a house or an 
apartment! They do not even have to be 
gardeners or belong to a garden club. 
Professor Victor H. Ries of the Ohio State 
University recommends the following for 
the beginner who is none too careful about 
regular watering, calling them iron-clad 
house plants which can survive despite 
rough treatment: 

Bowstring-Hemp (Sansevieria) 

Chinese Evergreen (Aglaonema) 

Peperomia 

Jade-plant (Crassula) 


Various agaves 
Various forms of cactus 


Possibly these people would find it even 
safer to grow their plants in water rather 
than in soil. A pinch of a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer every few months will 
help maintain growth. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, the water need not be changed 
as long as it has not become foul. In the 
order of ease of growth, plants that can be 
grown as cut stems in water are cited by 
Professor Ries as follows: 

Chinese Evergreen (Aglaonema) 
Devil’s Ivy (Philodendron) 
English Ivy 

Nephthytis 

Peperomia 

Others which might be added to this 
list are: 

Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra) 
Wandering Jew (Tradescantia) 
Coleus 

Periwinkle (Vinca minor) 


Many sedums 
Evergreen Wintercreeper (Euonymus) 


Contrary to popular belief, woods soil 
is not the best for house plants, according 
to Professor Ries. Two parts of a good 
garden loam mixed with one part leaf mold 
or peat moss makes a much better soil, but 


Nephthytis afzeli is a particularly adaptable 
house plant. 
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it will need to be fertilized with two or 
three heaping tablespoonfuls of a 4-12-4 
fertilizer to one bushel of soil. This soil 
mixture will prove satisfactory for most 
house plants. 

Ferns and begonias, however, prefer a 
more porous soil made up of one part leaf 
mold or peat moss, one part sand and two 
parts garden loam. The same amount of 
fertilizer may be added. All this soil is best 
sifted through a one-quarter inch screen 
before using. 

Red clay flower pots have been standard 
for years, but there is no reason why glazed 
pots should not be used. They will not 
require watering as often but on the other 
hand if over-watered will cause more dam- 
age. African violets will bloom best in 
small pots. Amateurs should repot most 
plants once a year either when they are not 
making active growth or in the early Fall, 
when brought in from the garden. 

It is well to fertilize house plants every 
two months from March to October, using 
one-quarter teaspoonful of a complete fer- 
tilizer to a four-inch pot, less for smaller 
pots, more for larger, or one of the various 
prepared house plant fertilizers used ac- 
cording to directions. 

The following house plants may be 
propagated by division: 

Boston Fern 
Sansevieria 
Succulents that sucker 
Amaryllis 

A few house plants which may be prop- 

agated by stem cuttings are: 
Geranium 
Nightblooming Cereus 
Christmas Cactus 
Begonia 
Vines 
Coleus 
Sedum 
Rubber Plant 

These will root best if put in clean, 
sharp sand or a mixture of sand and peat 
moss. 

The following house plants may be 
propagated from leaf cuttings: 

Rex Begonia 
African Violet 
Sansevieria 
Sedum 
Bryophyllum 
Peperomia 
Kalanchoé 

These will usually take longer to root 
and produce a plant than stem cuttings. 
They should be rooted in the same 
manner. 

The following house plants may be 
propagated by seed, if grown under fa- 
vorable conditions: 

Primrose 

Impatiens 

Coleus 

Geranium (scented varieties) 
Begonia 

Asparagus 

Amaryllis 


Peppers as House Plants 


HE miniature ornamental peppers are 

extremely easy to grow from seed. If 
started early in March in flats in the house 
and later planted out in rows about a foot 
apart in good soil in the garden, they will 
bear large quantities of peppers before 
frost. The plants should be pinched back 
to induce branching and watered when 
necessary. 

They may also be lifted carefully in the 
Fall with a generous ball of dirt and potted 
up to continue developing their fruits. 
However, after once being brought inside, 
no pollination by insects is likely, so ao 
additional fruits will set unless the flowers 
are hand pollinated. The white blooms and 
red peppers contrasting with the vivid 
crisp green foliage present a very pleasing 
combination. This is particularly true of 
the decidedly miniature Tom Thumb or 
the Little Gem pepper. 

The variegated-leaved form of Capst- 
cum frutescens (C. annuum) is more un- 
usual and not as common as some of the 
other varieties. It makes a truly beautiful 
houseplant and is beloved by those who 
like the combination of green and cream 
foliage. The stems throughout the plant 
repeat the dark purple of the fruits which 
resemble in size and shape those of the 
Christmas pepper. Later the fruits turn 
scarlet. The blossoms which come first are 
lavender and are five-lobed, as is character- 
istic of all peppers. Even without flowers 
or fruit this plant is very beautiful. 

This variety seems to endure the dry 
heat of living rooms better than some of 
the others. Like all peppers, it likes a great 
deal of water with an occasional spraying 
of its leaves. 

—XMrs. R. J. Duncomb. 


Luverne, Minn. 


Geraniums in the Window 


O GROW geraniums indoors and have 

them flower well, one thing is abso- 
lutely necessary. They must have plenty of 
sunlight. Therefore, if ample sunlight is 
not available—preferably a direct southern 
exposure—do not try to grow geraniums 
as house plants. Yet if you have the right 
exposure you will find them very satisfac- 
tory and there is an endless variety from 
which to choose, including: 

Stars and Stripes—Double white flow- 
ers, with distinct red stripes running the 
length of the petals. 

Poinsettia Geranium—Miniature bright 
scarlet poinsettia-like flowers. 

Violet Beaty — Brilliant purple, the 
nearest to a blue geranium now available. 

Rosebud Geranium—Each floret is an 
exact representation of a double red rose. 

Trailing Ivy Geraniums—T hree named 
varieties, red, lilac-white, pink. 














MODERN METHODS APPLIED TO GLADIOLI— 


Scientific research has produced much which 
is new and valuable in the culture of gladioli 


HREE years’ experience in growing 

gladioli in pure sand in sunken con- 

crete beds has convinced Stephen 
Chase of Dunedin, Fla., that it is a prac- 
tical idea. He feels that the sand-tank cul- 
ture of gladioli is especially worthy of 
trial by gardeners forced by limited space 
to replant the same ground year after year. 
By adding balanced plant foods to the sand 
in these tanks—described in detail in The 
Gladiolus, 1942*——Mr. Chase has grown 
Picardy 74 inches tall with flowers six and 
a half inches across. In summarizing the 
advantages of his sand-culture method, Mr. 
Chase states that: 

It lends itself admirably to formal gardening. 

It is clean because grass may be grown be- 
tween the tanks and mud or dust is not a factor. 

Plowing and cultivation are unnecessary, 
since the sand is sufficiently porous to admit air 
and there are no weed seeds. 

The sand may be removed at such intervals 
as appear necessary and clean new sand, free 
from disease, bugs and weed seeds substituted. 

As many, if not more, bulbs can be grown 
in a given area, than in open row planting with 
apparently as good, if not better, results. 

Not more, and probably much less, fertilizer 
is required, and changes in practice can be made 
almost instantly by thoroughly washing the 
sand to carry away any excess or toxic elements 
that are soluble in water. 

Clean disease-free bulbs are produced with 
good bulblet production. I plant three inches 
deep and stake. 

Among the things Mr. Chase is trying 
to avoid in his sand tanks are soil-borne 
diseases. Another way to avoid disease is 
through the growing of disease resistant 
varieties, especially for breeding purposes. 
This is brought out in the report by Lucia 


*“The Gladiolus, 1942.” Published by The 
New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 


McCulloch of the Federal Bureau of Plant 
Industry that numerous well known varie- 
ties of the gladiolus have displayed field 
resistance to fusarium yellows. 

The most recent contribution to the 
perennial problem of how to rid gladiolus 
corms of thrips seems to be fumigation 
with methyl bromide. According to a re- 
port to The Gladiolus, 1942 by experts of 
the California Department of Agriculture, 
this fumigation, properly done, not only 
kills thrips but actually stimulates growth 
and blossom yields. 

On the side of pure research, The 
Gladiolus, 1942 publishes Parts II and III 
of the findings of Sister Marie Joseph 
Therese Geiger of Clarke College, Du- 
buque, Ia. The use of colchicine in gladi- 
olus breeding is being investigated by G. A. 
Blanchard, Jordan, N. Y., and Thomas 
Manley, Fairmont, W. Va. 

F, M. Barnes of Richford, Vt., raises 
6500 gladiolus in a garden plot measuring 
45 by 65 feet. His advice on how to get 
thrice the number of corms in a given area 
in rapid time is to: 

Run a cord between two stakes in the direc- 
tion the paths are to take. With a long-handled 
shovel dig a trench along this line two shovel- 
fuls wide. Spread acid phosphate in the trench 
and level off with a wide rake, mixing in the 
phosphate thoroughly. Spread a thin layer of 
peat moss and set bulbs in this. This trench 
will take three or four large bulbs, or seven or 
eight small ones, planted crosswise. Ten feet of 
trench will accommodate a hundred bulbs of 
average size. When trench is filled move stakes 
and cord 30 inches from its edge to provide 
for the path, and repeat the trenching. Not only 
is planting done faster, and with economy of 
space, but harvesting is expedited by this bed- 
ding plan, especially if soil is heavy and bulbs 
have to be spaded up. 


So planted, Mr. Barnes has found that 


Gladioli are being grown successfully by sand culture in the open as illustrated in this 
picture made by Stephen Chase on his own place at Dunedin, Fla. 






























the plants support each other during pe- 
riods of high wind. 

Douglas A. Neff of St. Catherines, On- 
tario, has been evaluating gladiolus varie- 
ties on the basis of whether their flowers 
take one, two or three days to open after 
being cut as soon as their buds show color. 
Some varieties will, he says, fail to open 
properly if cut too soon. His advice with 
such slow openers is to delay cutting until 
the buds are almost ready to expand. 

Of the many varieties studied, Mr. Neff 
lists ten in addition to most yellow-flow- 
ered kinds as needing delayed cutting for 
proper opening. 

For those who make a hobby of grow- 
ing show blooms of gladiolus Jean and 
George G. Waite of Anamosa, Ia., advise 
a wise choice of varieties in addition to 
superior culture. The guide to such choices 
are, they say, flower show reports. Such 
reports, stating the winners in each of the 
several color classes, form an important 
section of The Gladiolus, 1942. In addi- 
tion to reports of individual shows, Dr. 
Burton E. Lovesey of Boston, Mass., has 
contributed his annual symposium of show 
winners. His symposium analyzes the 
3,631 awards given to the 864 varieties 
which were entered in 1941 gladiolus 
shows in various parts of the country. 

In order to bring order into the classifi 
cation of the hundreds of gladiolus varie 
ties, they are first subdivided on the basis 
of form and stature. The New England 
Gladiolus Society proposes that they be 
separated into exhibition, large, medium 
and small groups as to size. This would 
give a range of flower sizes from five and 
a half inches for the large, to three inches 
for the small. After that the make-up of 
the flowers and their arrangement—formal 
or informal — would then be considered. 
Varieties representing all of these habit 
groups would be found in all of the classes 
based on floral color. All of these factors 
deserve consideration when varieties are 
being ordered from catalogue descriptions. 

Two practical findings were reported by 
the 1941 research committee of the Mary 
land Gladiolus Society. After numerous 
trials it was found that the inclusion of any 
one of several commercial spreading agents 
in the tartar emetic-brown sugar thrips 
spray would prevent the insecticide from 
accumulating in globules on the plant 
leaves. 

The committee also studied the effect of 
soaking cormels in vitamin B: solutions as 
compared to soaking in plain water. Hall 
of each experimental lot was soaked in a 
vitamin B: solution for 24 hours and half 
in pure water for the same length of time. 
It was found that the cormels soaked in 
water only came up in greaer quantities 
than those treated with the vitamin. 
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Another Letter From England 


EAR EDITOR—In the November 

15 issue of Horticulture I mentioned 
the failure of most of our fruit crops this 
year and that we had not been able to make 
our normal quantity of jam from fresh 
fruit. I expressed wonder that more dried 
fruit had not been available. I am now told 
that these came from America and that 
we are not importing so much, as the dry- 
ing process destroys some valuable ele- 
ments. 

Since then, I have learned that the lost 
vitamins can be replaced by the addition 
of wild rose hip jelly, while the quantity 
can be increased by adding vegetable mar- 
rows. If pumpkins are available, they are 
even better because of their iron. Our 
Summer has been rich in marrows and our 
hedges are ablaze with hips. Oh, if we only 
had the dried apricots! 

This is the recipe for hip jelly. Four 
pounds of hips, four pounds of apples, 
(windfalls, crabs, heelings or cores), three 
and one-third teaspoons of tartaric or citric 
acid—we have no fresh lemons—boil and 
strain. | am making a great deal of hip 
jelly just in case apricots should suddenly 
materialize. 

I am enclosing a badge I have designed 
for our wounded men in the hospital to 
work on. They love it. You will notice I 
have put your country in the center. 


—Beatrice Gardner. 
Surrey, England. 


The Albizzia in the North 

EAR EDITOR—I wonder if many 

readers of Horticulture have grown 
the hardy mimosa, Albizzia julibrissin 
rosea, from seed. It is a lovely small tree in 
this climate. The foliage is beautiful and 
fernlike. The flowers are exquisite pink, 
upturned, silky tassels with pale-yellow 
centers, somewhat like sweet sultans. They 
are also fragrant. 

I was given some seeds by a neighbor 
and was surprised to find how easily they 
started. I planted them in an indoor win- 
dow box in March and they germinated 
in four days. The latter part of May I 
transplanted three seedlings into small pots 
and plunged them in a semi-shaded spot in 
the garden. The fourth I planted directly 
into a sunny border. It is now almost three 
feet tall and very sturdy. I have been told 
to remove the side branches only in the 
Spring and to stake the trunk early to pro- 
duce an upright growth, although I am 
hoping that mine will lean a little, as I 
want to use it beside a pool. 

I am certain I could beg a few seed pods 
for any readers of Horticulture who might 
be interested in trying this interesting tree 
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which, I understand, is hardy as far north 
as Boston. 

—Marion G. Chadwick. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Confusion Over Two Trees 


EAR EDITOR — In your splendid 

December 1 issue, Mr. Hemenway 
writes interestingly about America’s large 
elm trees, but in the second paragraph he 
combines two of New York State’s largest 
trees into one. 

The Gowanda elm is distinctly different 
from the Italy Hollow elm, being approxi- 
mately 50 miles farther west. It differs in 
size and shape also. All the data he gives 
refers correctly to the Gowanda elm, but 
that tree is near Gowanda, Cattaraugus 
County. 

The elm of Italy Hollow is near Middle- 
sex in Yates County, and not far from 
Canandaigua, one of the Finger Lakes of 
central New York. Nearby are the towns 
of Italy and Italy Hill, somewhat similar 
in name. This elm, with a 32-foot circum- 
ference, carried off the prize in a big-tree 
contest in 1920, whereas the Gowanda 
elm won out in a similar contest in 1921, 
and was (then) considered to have a 34- 
foot 2-inch average circumference. 

The Italy Hollow tree is said to be an 
old Indian Council tree, and stands at the 
junction of several Indian trails, where it 
furnished an accessible meeting place for 
various tribes. 





Mr. Hemenway might have mentioned 
New York’s third huge elm—not much 
more than a trunk left now—the old 
Markham elm, said to be more than 600 
years old and at present in bad shape. This 
is on the Markham estate, two miles north 
of Avon and that much closer to Rochester. 
Its circumference has measured an authen- 
tic 40 feet but it is broken and much de- 
cayed. When a large piece of it was blown 
down in 1893, it was possible to saw across 
the trunk and count the annual rings, the 
basis of the 600-year age estimate above. 

This, too, was an Indian tree; the In- 
dians held it in great veneration and made 
it a favorite camping spot. It served also as 
a resting place for early missionaries, scouts 
and traders, according to “Famous Trees,”’ 


U. S. D. A. Misc. Pub. 295, Pages 33 


and 88. —Morris A. Hall. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 


EAR EDITOR—May I suggest that 

some of your readers will find it worth 
while to try growing Heavenly Blue morn- 
ing glories indoors at this season. Plants in 
a sunny window will come into bloom 
eight weeks after the seed is planted if the 
seed is first soaked in warm water or slightly 
chipped. The plants should be protected 
from the cold at night. It is best to apply 
moisture in the form of warm water. 


Boston, Mass. —Arthur Blessing. 








CAN YOU NAME THIS ONE? 








Horticulture offers as a prize a book from its garden library series 

to each of the first 15 persons to send the right answer. Five books 

will go to New England, five to other states east of the Mississippi, 

and five to states west of the Mississippi, based on the post marked 
dates on the envelopes received. 















URRENT news reports give me an 

afterthought on Horticulture’s recent 
“forum” concerning the value of birds 
to gardening. Stories are drifting in which 
purport to prove that snakes are more 
effective than scarecrows when it comes to 
repelling birds. 

For instance, Professor W. H. Thies, 
extension pomologist at the Massachusetts 
State College reports on the way in which 
the Clark Farm at Shelburne, Mass., keeps 
the crows out of its strawberry patch. 
“Ersatz’’ snakes fabricated from sections 
of cloth-wrapped rubber hose frightened 
the crows away and saved the berry crops. 
This farm report seems to check with the 
experiences of the town dweller in New 
England who objected to pigeons about 
his buildings. He is supposed to have 
fought off these birds successfully. His sys- 
tem also consisted of a war of nerves in- 
volving a prominent display of imitation 
snakes. 

These reports are probably accurate as 
far as birds are concerned. When it comes 
to small boys—who also love the small 
fruits—it is problematic as to whether 
even genuine snakes would prove fearsome 
enough. 


WAS brought up to avoid the use of 

sawdust on cultivated land or even the 
manure from stables in which the animals 
had been bedded with shavings or sawdust. 
It was thought that the presence of raw 
wood tended to sour the soil even when 
applied as a surface mulch. 

Wood does decay slowly and probably 
should not be mixed in with the soil. How- 
ever, the idea of using it in the form of a 
mulch is growing in favor. Wood does 
not, we are now told, sour the land when 
so applied to the soil surface. Sawdust, 
particularly sawdust mixed with manure, 
is now being used as a successful mulch for 
roses in the interesting trials now going on 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Also, 
I well remember visiting Dr. L. H. Leonian 
at his hilltop garden in Morgantown, 
W. Va., and noticing how he had mulched 
outstanding seed plants of his Lyondel 
strain of delphiniums with excelsior. 

The latest use of sawdust mulch which 
comes to my attention is that of Paul 
Washburn of Leominster, Mass. Mr. 
Washburn has applied no less than 640 
tons of wet sawdust about the trees in a 
three-acre apple orchard. His report is that 
young trees which were not doing very 
well have made good growth since being 
mulched with the sawdust. 

Analyzing Mr. Washburn’s results, 
Professor W. H. Thies, who is mentioned 
above, comments as follows: 


A liberal layer of sawdust on a hillside aids 








very materially in the penetration of rainfall. 
It also prevents surface evaporation to some 
extent and, if sufficiently heavy, it helps to hold 
down competing vegetation. Unlike mulch 
materials containing more nitrogen, which 
decay rapidly, sawdust is valuable mainly be- 
cause it stabilizes the moisture supply in the 
soil. Where sawdust may be had for the haul- 
ing this method of mulching may well be con- 
sidered as a means of utilizing labor and trucks 
at odd times. 


N VIEW of the fact that it is a common 

problem and one that has sorely tried 
the patience of many bird lovers, I am 
passing on this letter I received from a 
friend of mine recently: 

Some of your readers may have the same 
problem that confronted us, trying to keep the 
squirrels away from our bird feeder. Nothing 
proved of any avail until we tried the following 
method and since last Spring it has worked to 
perfection. 

Two galvanized iron pipes one inch in 
diameter were cut nine and one-half feet long 
and a 36-inch length attached at the top for a 
cross piece. The free ends of the pipes were 
driven one and one-half feet into the ground. 
On the cross piece we hung the bird feeder. 
The uprights were painted thickly with bacon 
fat and ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel’ slid down like 
little greased pigs when they tried to ascend 
for food. 


FIND on my desk another copy of the 
green covered booklet which comes each 
year from Hillcrest Gardens in Weston, 





Celtuce is a new vegetable species com- 
bining the flavors of celery and lettuce. 
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Mass., where Miss Marian Roby Case con- 
ducts a school for boys each Summer. This 
booklet reports on the activities of the 
32nd Summer of this school, a school 
which has graduated Massachusetts boys 
into many professions and into many lines 
of business. Some of these young men, 
former Hillcrest boys, have now come to 
occupy prominent places in their particu- 
lar fields, and all of them testify to the in- 
spiration received from their Summers at 
Hillcrest. 

Like previous booklets, this one con- 
tains the papers read by the boys at the 
Labor Day exercises which concluded the 
year's work. As in previous years, too, 
these papers review the Summer's work in 
the gardens at Hillcrest and the lectures 
which were given on Wednesday after- 
noons throughout the season. These papers 
written by the boys show that they have 
acquired a surprisingly large amount of 
accurate information about the way in 
which nature works, as well as the prac- 
tices which make garden work a success. 
In this book there is also an excellent pic- 
ture of the delightful farmyard scene set up 
as the principal exhibit at the October 
Harvest Show in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, under the sponsorship of Hillcrest 
Gardens. Altogether, this little green book 
is a revelation as to what one woman can 
accomplish when she has a vision like the 
one which has guided Miss Case through 
all these years. 


HREE years ago, Rev. Carter D. 

Holton, deep in the interior of China 
near the border of Tibet, sent a noted seeds- 
man a few seeds of a new vegetable and a 
letter which read, in part: 

I am sure you will find pleasure in the 
growing and in the taste of this vegetable. It is 
used widely by the people living in this prov- 
ince. The young leaves are eaten as lettuce and 
the stalks are peeled of their tough outer skin, 
and the heart eaten either raw or cooked. It is 
truly delicious, with a taste all its own, perhaps 
slightly suggesting that of celery but different 
and milder. 

Since then, this new vegetable has been 
grown near Philadelphia and in California. 
Because it combines the uses and flavors of 
celery and lettuce, it has been named 
celtuce. It is, I believe, a distinct species of 
lettuce but it is different from ordinary let- 
tuce in its growth and has more uses. The 
young leaves may be eaten as a salad or 
cooked as “‘greens’’ but the chief value of 
celtuce is its central stalk which may be 
eaten raw or cooked. In either case, the 
outer skin is removed and only the tender, 
light green heart is eaten. I am sure that 
many amateurs will give this vegetable a 
trial. 
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GROWING THE CLEMATIS IN THE NORTH — 


one flower in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. Mine is the 
clematis—pronounced clem’atis. Clematis 
is a genus of herbaceous perennials of the 
buttercup and anemone family and the 
250 known species are widely distributed 
over the temperate, sub-tropical and tropi- 
cal regions of the world. With the prob- 
able exception of the rose the genus Clema- 
tis includes the most beautiful and contin- 
uous flowering climbing plants we possess. 
They are true aristocrats of the plant king- 
dom. Not only are the flowers striking in 
color and size but they have a sturdiness of 
growth coupled with a delicacy of form 
which makes them objects of rare beauty. 
In their catalogues the American nurs- 
eries present about 60 varieties which grow 
well out-of-doors in our climate. The best 
plants are offered on their own roots. 
Plants propagated from cuttings are supe- 
rior to grafted plants. 


How to Plant 


Clematis thrive in a well-dug and en- 
riched light loamy soil to which lime 
should be added, if it is lacking. A spadeful 
to each wheelbarrow of soil will do. A 
mulch of peat moss or an annual dressing 
of well-decayed manure or bone meal is 
also appreciated. A sufficiently large hole 
should be dug to accommodate the roots 
easily when spread out loosely. The hole 
should then be filled with fine soil mixed 
with peat moss, lime and fertilizer and it 
should be firmed carefully around the 
roots. The collar should be at least two to 
three inches below the surface of the soil. 
The best place is a sunny location but pro- 
tected from winds which might blow the 
growths from their supports. The bases of 
the climbing kinds should be shaded, since 
it is essential to keep the roots cool and 
moist. 

There are several semi-shrub-like sorts 
which grow to heights of from two to 
eight feet, such as Clematis heracleefolia 
davidiana and related varieties which have 
woody bases, large leaves and small fra- 
grant flowers of lavender and blue. C. recta 
produces many panicles of fragrant white 
flowers in early Summer. C. integrifolia 
grows to about three feet and produces 
porcelain-blue bell-like flowers of much 
charm. Mrs. Robert Bryden, a new offer- 
ing, is rather tall and is literally covered 
with billowy masses of pale watery blue 
flowers with long yellow anthers in season. 

The well-known wild clematis or vir- 
gin’s bower, C. virginiana, is a very attrac- 
tive climber and grows along the road- 
sides, producing in mid-Summer its long 
festoons of white flowers in leafy panicles. 
Some of the choicer small-flowered climb- 
ers are C. montana rubens, C. m. alba and 
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A successful amateur in Michigan 
describes methods which he follows 


C. m. undulata, with delicate white and 
pink anemone-like flowers about one or 
two inches in diameter which appear in the 
latter part of May or first part of June. 
Sometimes these make as much as 25 feet 
of growth in one year. The flowers of these 
forms grow only on the wood of the pre- 
vious year. 

There are also small-flowered kinds of 
more moderate growth which usually die 
back to the ground each year. Such a one 
is Kermesina, a four-petaled variety of a 
wine-red shade which softens to a lighter 
tone towards the center. Here also come 
three with little lantern-like flowers: C. 
crispa, the marsh clematis, pinkish purple; 
C. texensis, the scarlet clematis, and C. tan- 
gutica, a golden yellow. 

With the introduction of C. lanuginosa, 
the wooly leaved clematis, from Ningpo, 
China, by Robert Fortune in 1850, the 
many beautiful large-flowered varieties 
became possible. To see them is to thrill: 
to grow them is to experience continu- 
ous pleasure. Some of the choicer varie- 
ties which I have thoroughly enjoyed are 
Comtesse de Bouchard, the only true pink; 
Mme. Edouard André, a Harvard crimson 
with rounded petals; the old favorite royal 
purple, C. sackmani and its variations as 
C. j. rubrum and C. j. alba; Lord Neville, 
one of the largest, a plum-purple; Nelly 
Moser, a very prolific and fast-growing 
plant with delicate mauve flowers striped 
with deep pink; Ramona, a lavender blue 
with a disk of darker anthers; Ville de 
Paris, soft blue with red on each petal; 
Ville de Lyon, a red which recalls old cath- 
edral windows; Prinz Hendrik, lovely as 
an orchid, azure blue with long pointed 
ruffled petals; Belle of Woking, a double 
flower of periwinkle blue; C. lawsoniana 
henryt (Henryi), a huge pure white; and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, double white. 


Large Flowers 


The flowers of these range from four to 
eight inches in diameter and each vine may 
have from one or two blossoms to several 
hundred flowers blooming at one time. 
The tones are often very intense when the 
flowers first open but, if they remain on 
the vine for a week or more in weather not 
too hot or too windy they may fade to 
pure white before the petals finally fall. 
Thus each vine may have flowers of several 
tones. 

The plants should be pruned back hard 
to within three feet of their bases in Febru- 
ary but only after the plants have become 
firmly established. This is especially true of 
the majority of the large-flowered varieties. 
Although clematis plants have withstood a 
temperature of 40 degrees below zero with- 
out injury, it is best to protect them from 
alternating thawing and freezing by hilling 
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them in the Fall and covering the soil with 
a mulch. 

To insure an early growth, I often pot 
one or two-year-old plants and start them 
under glass during the late Winter or early 
Spring. Here in the North, when the 
season is a normal one, they may be trans- 
planted to the out-of-doors in early May. 

To name and describe those I have in 
my garden would take much time. My de- 
sire is only to whet the appetite and tr mpt 
others as I have been tempted. For fu.ther 
information I suggest one read the book, 
Clematis," by Ernest Markham which 
will increase the enthusiasm I have tried 
to create. 

As to the pest and occasional difficul- 
ties, you will have to experiment as I have 
done. But it is worth it and the results de- 
rived are most gratifying. There are occa- 
sional disappointments and losses but each 
year should bring new varieties and new 
interests. Recently, I potted about 30 va- 
rieties and this Winter shall have the pleas- 
ure of observing them grow under glass 
during which time they should make good 
root growth. 


—Hugh Stalker, M.D. 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 





Clematis at the author’s Michigan home. 








of tree fruits into a state of real 

productivity. Compared to the quick 
results obtained from wider planting of 
annual farm and garden crops, the setting 
of more orchards will add almost nothing 
to the immediate national food supply. 

Thus, new plantings of fruit trees can- 
not be classed as a way of meeting the hasty 
demand for war-time food. However, 
present supplies must be maintained in the 
years ahead. This means well studied 
planting during the present difficult years. 

Very little quality fruit is now grown 
in home gardens, and for two very good 
reasons. The chief cause for the decline in 
home fruit growing has been technical. 
Few householders have the understanding 
of pest control necessary to bring fruit 
to maturity. Most of those who do know 
how to fight pests have decided that it is 
uneconomical to buy the necessary mate- 
rials and the equipment needed to apply 
those materials. The average gardener has 
too few trees to make an effective spray 
program practicable. And then, too, nu- 
merous sprays, each applied at the required 
moment, represent too much routine for 
the backyard gardener. The reward seems 
too small for the effort expended. He has 
found it better business to fill his fruit 
requirements by buying the product of the 
professional orchardist. 

It is true that comprehensive pest con- 
trol programs are not necessary for the 
health of young trees not yet in bearing. 
Since the trees are planted for the fruit 
which they will eventually bear, easy care 
while young is not an argument for back- 
yard orchards. 

Another bad feature of most fruit trees 
is the large size which they attain in their 
more productive years. Trees which can be 
interplanted with vegetables while young 
soon grow up to rob the rest of the garden 
of light, moisture and food. Few gardens 
have room enough to support the four 
trees each of apple, pear, peach, plum and 
cherry which are said to be required for the 
tree fruit needs of a family of six persons, 
its hired help and guests. 

Due to the quite justifiable lack of home 
interest in orcharding, few trees have been 
set in small gardens in recent years. For the 
same reason, old trees have been neglected 
with disastrous results to nearby plantings 
—both fruit and ornamental. Neglected 
fruit trees—often in a dead or dying condi- 
tion—have come to serve as sources of 
infestation and infection for others which 
are cared for. Where such is the case, the 
job of the hard working fruit grower or 
gardener next door is made that much 
more difficult and costly. 

The problem of veteran orchards on 
neglected farms is something else again. 


|: TAKES years to bring young plants 








TREE PRUNING AS A WAR-TIME MEASURE — 


Much can be done to obtain larger and better crops 
even from poor trees — Suggestions for amateurs 


Regardless of where they stand there are, 
in many places, legal means of dealing 
with neglected plantings as public nui- 
sances. Caring for these scattered holdovers 
from the time when fruit growing at home 
was popular would be a real contribution 
to the war effort on the part of their own- 
ers. Leaving sentiment out of the planning, 
many old fruit trees could well be de- 
stroyed, to the advantage of the whole 
community. This is especially advisable in 
the case of superannuated peach trees. 

It is conceivable that understanding 
attention given to old trees worthy of 
resumed care could add something to total 
production this coming season, or the 
next. On the whole, the reconditioning of 
neglected fruit trees in the home garden 
would seem to be as economically sound 
as the growing of vegetables where none 
are now raised. 

The first move—whether for the bene- 


RIGHT AND WRONG 
WAYS TO PRUNE 





Do not cut from the top or the bottom. 


Cutting from the side keeps the weight 
off the tool. 
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fit of the neighbors or for individual fruit 
production—should be the initiation of a 
program of strict sanitation. All dead or 
pest ridden wood should be removed. All 
fallen branches should be gathered up. 
These new accumulations should be 
burned, along with old piles of brush from 
former years. Completely burned, they are 
known to be beyond the possibility of re- 
infecting other plants. Left to lie about in 
an open dump is a less certain practice. 

It is probably more important that live 
wood removed for corrective reasons be 
sent to the flames. In pruning old non- 
productive trees a quantity of such living 
brush is sure to result. Neglected trees— 
notably apples trees—will need to be 
opened to the sun by removal of many 
smaller branches. 

Such neglected plants are usually too 
tall for ease in care or convenience in pick- 
ing. They can, by thoughtful pruning over 
a period of several years, be reduced in 
height and made youthful in growth. To 
do the job violently by a single pruning 
may be destructive of both immediate 
fruiting and appearance. In home gardens, 
it must be remembered that fruit trees— 
particularly apples and, sometimes, pears 
—-serve to provide shade and ornament. 
To shape them for utilitarian purposes 
only can be destructive from the landscape 
point of view. In many cases, it is obvious 
that a compromise needs to be worked out 
between usefulness and beauty. 

Tall old pear trees will, however, lose 
little in looks, and will be made more 
fruitful if thinned and mildly headed back. 
The relatively short-lived peach seems to 
benefit from heavier pruning. The general 
practice is to keep the centers of peach 
trees open to the sun. The shoots thus 
restricted to the main branches are, cus- 
tomarily, headed back by pruning to 
branches growing outward lower down on 
the stem. Sweet cherries get along in their 
middle years with scant pruning. Sour 
cherries will keep up strong young growth 
and, hence, better bearing if their inside 
branches are thinned out, and their main 
branches headed back occasionally. With 
plum trees, too, pruning should consist of 
thinning and heading back to promote the 
production of new fruiting wood. 

The details of all of these operations 
are well described in numerous public 
bulletins and fruit-growing text books. 
Such publications deserve study with the 
thought in mind, however, that training 
young trees is one procedure and nursing 
neglected older trees back to usefulness is 
another. The home gardener in doubt o! 
how to prune will do well to err on the 
side of too little pruning, than too much 

If he will first gain an understanding o! 
where and on what kind of shoots various 
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fruits form blossoms he will be able to go 
ahead with the job. At least, he will avoid 
the application of hedge pruning technique 
to his fruit trees. It is better not to prune 
at all than to clip the trees into geometric 
shapes by removing all growths extend- 
ing beyond an arbitrary imaginary line. 

Having gone thus far towards the re- 
habilitation of old trees, the spraying prob- 
lem still presents itself. If care is being 
given only for the protection of surround- 
ing plants fewer sprays are required. Where 
the fruit is wanted for home use only, the 
standards set for marketed produce need 
not be set as a goal for quality. With the 
advice of local experts the commercial 
spray program can, in many instances, be 
modified. Here again public agencies can 
be of real help. 

An old idea which is again gaining 
authoritative support has to do with the 
nourishment of fruit trees. There seems to 
be increasing evidence that thrifty, well- 
nourished plants are best able to resist 
pests. Therefore the home gardener will 
do well to feed his neglected fruit trees. 


The Two-Spotted Tree Hopper 


HE two-spotted tree hopper and the 

peculiar waxy masses overlying the egg 
slits in the twigs invariably excite curiosity. 
The sticky, waxy patches vary in size, 
those on the smaller branches of the hop 
tree or shrubby trefoil being about one- 
eighth of an inch long and nearly that in 
width. These white, waxy aggregations are 
sticky when first deposited and resemble a 
scale insect. Many years ago the waxy de- 
posits were described by one of our older 
entomologists as scale insects. He failed to 
discover the eggs which are placed in little 
slits in the twig. The waxy masses are 
rather common on the bittersweet as well as 
on the hop tree. On the hop tree vigorous 
shoots two feet in length may be nearly 
covered by the waxy ornamentation. 

The insects are as remarkable as the egg 
covering. They are dusky brown with two 
yellowish or whitish spots along the back, 
about one-third of an inch long and with 
a relatively enormous projection over the 
head so that the insect viewed from the side 
resembles a partridge. 

Toward the end of the season the full 
grown tree hoppers line up on the under- 
sides of the twigs, sometimes two abreast. 
Their snout-like projections are suggestive 
of a series of spines on the twigs. The two- 
spotted tree hopper belongs in a group re- 
markable for grotesque form and there is a 
question as to whether the insects are really 
benefited to any material extent by their 
unusual shape. 

The eggs hatch in early May. The in- 
sects are fully grown early in June and lay 
their eggs probably not before the middle 
of August. In mid-Summer fully grown 
tree hoppers surrounded by a number of 
young suggest a covey of partridges. 


—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Daylilies are prized for their long season as well as for their ability 
to thrive with but little moisture. 


Drouth Resistant Daylilies 


one shower. Intense heat and searing 

winds for nine weeks brought drouth 
and subsequent plant losses. Therefore, in 
my garden, where artificial watering is im- 
possible, it was very interesting to note 
which plants could endure this punishment 
and still bloom. 

Heading the list are the modern hemero- 
callis hybrids with a blooming season from 
May 20 until frost. Among the early ones 
the old lemon lily, Hemerocallis fava, with 
its wealth of sweetly-scented flowers and 
long season of bloom proved a favorite, 
although Gold Dust, Dr. Regal and Apri- 
cot deserve a place in every garden. 

Hemerocallis Winsome joined the pa- 
rade June 23 in time to associate with del- 
phinium Summer Cloud, the yellow calla 
lily and the deep blue dwarf delphinium 
Tom Thumb. 

Dover, Golden Dream, Anna Betscher, 
Radiant, Beacon, Goldeni, The Gem and 
Bay State were all lovely tones of orange 
and in full bloom during July, some car- 
rying on well into August. In spite of in- 
tense heat the flowers remained fresh and 
open until nightfall with a few remaining 
so until mid-morning the following day. 
The aristocratic Mikado with its profusion 
of huge orange trumpets, each petal marked 
with a velvety maroon, made a pleasing 
specimen. 

Dawn bore its medium-sized fulvous 
rose flowers during July and August and 
proved most effective near white phlox. 
George Yeld, Gypsy and D. D. Wyman 
bloomed during July and August along 
with the true lilies with which they were 
particularly effective. 


Prone July to September 6 we had but 
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Mrs. A. H. Austin with its huge frosted 
pale yellow blossoms was as fresh and 
beautiful in the evening after a day at 98 
degrees and full sun as it was in the morn- 
ing. This variety has a long-blooming 
season and rivals the best lilies in size and 
texture, each trumpet being six inches 
across. 

Hyperion, Modesty, Beacon, J. A. 
Crawford, Ophir, Amaryllis, Mrs. J. R. 
Mann, Mrs. W. H. Wyman and Sunny 
West are a few more aristocrats among the 
pale yellows and I[ shall always look for- 
ward to the coming of July and these 
blooms. 

Royal, a huge frosted yellow of good 
substance and a long-blooming habit opens 
in time to join Lilium regale, L. princeps, 
and the lavender-rose L. cernuum. The 
roots of the old Hemerocallis fulva were 
effectively held in check by the shrubs along 
a shaded path. Yet, the blossoms produced 
a bright spot .for several weeks where few 
perennials would grow, something one 
greatly appreciates. 

The past season hemerocallis Gold Dust 
and Dr. Regal bloomed again in September 
and undivided clumps of Mrs. W. H. 
Wyman, Mrs. J. R. Mann and Golden 
Dream were budded for the second time 
when cut down by the hard October 
freeze. 

Therefore, to limit one’s favorites to a 
half dozen or even more is impossible as 
far as beautiful blooms go but some varie- 
ties have longer blooming periods than 
others and, if one must choose, this should 
be a governing factor. 

—NMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 











ARDEN makers having koda- © 

chrome slides which they - 
would like to exchange for 
garden or flower slides made by 
other garden makers are invited 
to use this column. State in not 
more than thirty words whet you 
have and what you want. No 
charge is made for this service. 


I have garden scenes and miscellaneous flower 
slides to exchange. What have you to offer? 
Address DEB-27, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Do you have any house plant slides to ex- 
change? I have some delphinium and shasta 
daisy duplicates to spare. Address JA-36, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have kodachromes of alpine plants taken 
in Colorado, fields of flowers, gardens and 
perennials. Am willing to exchange for well- 
designed gardens, shrubs or perennials. 
Address DEB-30, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Does anyone have slides of Christmas decora- 
tions to exchange for general garden plants 
and scenes? Address NOB-21, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have none to exchange yet but would like 

to buy some kodachromes of Spring bulbs. 

Write what you have and how much you ask. 

— JAB-39, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
ass. 





Will trade general garden subjects for azaleas, 
magnolias or rhododendrons. Address NO-11, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have many slides of alpines as well as other 
plants to trade for garden flowers, roses, trees 
or shrubs. Address DEB-31, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have a few duplicates left taken in my 
country garden off the coast of Canada that I 
should like to exchange for other garden 
scenes. Address OCB-1, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Am looking for kodachromes featuring colo- 
nial architecture in garden settings. I have 
colored slides in wide variety. Write me. 
Address JA-37, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 


Wish to exchange wild flower transparencies. 
Have many of ladyslippers and other native 
plants. Address JAB-38, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 








Wanted: To buy slides of perennials, ever- 
greens, shrubs and landscape views suitable 
for use in lectures in region of Minnesota. 
Address DEB-34, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


Mass. 





Does anyone want flower arrangement slides? 
Will trade some for other flower arrangements 
or Southern gardens. Address DE-25, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Prefer named varieties of flowering trees, 
shrubs or flowers. Will exchange views taken 
in Washington, D.C., or pictures of unusual 
plants. Address DE-24, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Can supply kodachromes in a wide variety 
of subjects, including flowers, shrubs, trees, 
birds and marine life for lecturers. Address 
JAB-40, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Medal Awards Announced 


T IS announced that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has made the following awards: 


The George Robert White Medal of 
Honor to Professor Frank A. Waugh of 
the Massachusetts State College. Professor 
Waugh, now retired, has been an outstand- 
ing figure in horticultural and landscape 
circles for many years. He has helped to 
guide at least 3,000 students in the horti- 
culture course at Amherst. He founded the 
landscape course. He has done special work 
for the forest service, has written several 
books and many magazine articles, and 
holds a high position among educators in 
the horticultural field. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal 
to Mr. Fred H. Howard of Montebello, 
Cal. Mr. Howard is best known to the 
country at large for his work in developing 
new roses, among them Los Angeles, but 
he is known in the trade as a leader in many 
horticultural activities. 

The Thomas Roland Medal to Mr. 
C. J. Van Bourgondien of Babylon, L. I. 
Mr. Van Bourgondien is a grower of green- 
house plants and a wholesale florist. He is 
considered one of the country’s outstand- 
ing figures in his field and, therefore, is 
particularly well qualified to receive the 
Roland Medal, inasmuch as that medal 
was established to honor a grower of 
greenhouse plants. 


A gold medal to Mr. John S. Ames of 
Boston and North Easton, Mass., an ama- 
teur who in his quiet way has done much 
to advance horticulture in this state. His 
name is associated particularly with the 
introduction of the Kurume azalea and the 
development of the great Harvard forest at 
Petersham, Mass. 


A gold medal to Mr. Henry Hicks of 
Westbury, L. I., a nurseryman who has 
become well known for the part which he 
has played in maintaining the highest 
standards of nursery practice, and who has 
ever been ready to help in the introduction 
of new trees and shrubs. 


A gold medal to Miss Elizabeth White 
of Whitesbog, N. J., who has been very 
active in promoting the propagation and 
distribution of cultivated blueberry plants, 
and who probably has done more than any 
other living person to promote this indus- 
try. She is now doing similar work in the 
interests of the American holly. 


War Affects Rotenone Supply 


OR several years derris root, the chief 

source of the rotenone used in insecti- 
cides, has been imported from British 
Malaya, the Philippine Islands and the 
Netherlands East Indies. In 1941, alone, 
over 3,000,000 pounds were obtained 
from the Far East. Now, however, rubber 
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and tin, which come from the same area, 
are essential war materials and will be 
given preference in whatever shipping may 
take place. Fortunately, warehouses here 
are stocked with a supply of derris root 
sufficient to last through 1942. On the 
other hand, prices are already advancing 
sharply. 

Rotenone dusts made by impregnating 
inert carriers with rotenone extracts are 
also available. These impregnated dusts 
make a more efficient use of derris root than 
the ordinary dusts made by mixing pure 
ground derris root with an inert carrier and 
the price of impregnated dusts should be 
low enough to interest most gardeners. 

Cubé root is also higher, although no 
serious shipping difficulties exist. Possibly 
South America, which supplied about 
2,500,000 pounds of cubé and other 
rotenone-bearing roots in 1941, can de- 
velop its supply to replace what we have 
been getting from the East Indies but that 
is not certain. 

There are also several alternative mate- 
rials. Pyrethrum which, like rotenone, is 
toxic to insects but not human beings and 
other warm-blooded animals, now comes 
from Kenya Colony in Africa. The price 
of pyrethrum dusts in the past has pre 
vented their use on a large scale. However, 
with a source assured and rising derris 
prices, pyrethrum will probably come into 
more widespread use. It has been tested on 
a variety of vegetable and flower pests and 
found highly satisfactory. Therefore, as 
far as horticulturists are concerned, there is 
no great cause for alarm. 


American Primrose Society 


ORD has been received from Port- 

land, Ore., of the formation of the 
American Primrose Society. This is be- 
lieved to be the first organization devoted 
solely to the culture and advancement of 
primroses to be set up in the United States. 
The society plans to publish a yearbook 
and three ‘‘quarterlies’’ a year as well as to 
sponsor flower shows. The membership 
will be nationwide and anyone interested 
may obtain further information from 
E. R. Ewell, 3275 S. E. Arkeny Street, 
Portland, Ore. 


Award to Mr. B. Y. Morrison 


T IS announced by the council of the 

Royal Horticultural Society in England 
that the society’s awards for 1941 include 
a gold medal to Mr. B. Y. Morrison of 
Washington, D. C., for his work in beha! 
of horticulture both in the United States 
and in Great Britain. Mr. Morrison i: 
attached to the Department of Agriculture 

The much coveted Victoria Medal o! 
Honor in Horticulture was awarded to M: 
E. L. Hillier of Winchester, England, for 


his work in the introduction of new plant: 
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Plumbagos in the Deep South 


OR years the Cape of Good Hope has 

been contributing floral treasures to our 
gardens and none deserve more praise than 
the plumbagos. Plumbago capensis is the 
most commonly seen and the flowers are a 
peculiar light blue. Some growers object to 
the delicate tone and I have found that by 
planting in oak leaf mold soil the color is 
intensified. If a tablespoonful of alum is 
dissolved in the water, when watering, the 
shade is further deepened. 

Plumbagos are lovely at all times, if 
given a rich soil with an abundance of 
water. They take a surprising amount of 
water the year round and can be kept in 
constant flower by pruning heavily when 
flowers are removed and by never letting 
them go to seed. 

They are very adaptable. If a vine is 
wanted, they will obligingly climb several 
feet. If a compact shrub is desired, they 
stand clipping. The foliage is small, light 
green, in clusters and very dense. The flow- 
ers are phlox-like and produced at the ends 
of willowy stems. 

Less popular is the white variety of the 
above. Both work admirably in flower ar- 
rangements and last well as cut flowers. 
One seldom seen is P. indica coccinea which 
differs considerably from the two above. 
The foliage is large and the flowers, which 
are in spikes, are rose-pink. 

All plumbagos do better in partial shade 
and when given an abundance of room for 
their fibrous roots. It is best to repot them 
and divide the roots, cutting back the tops 
heavily, after the first year. They increase 
rapidly and division is necessary. 


—NMarie E. Simpson. 
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Keys for Plant Identification 


‘Tabular Keys for the Identification of the 

Woody Plants,’’ by Florence B. Robinson. 
e Published by the Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Ill. Price $2.50. 
d This is a set of tabular keys evolved by 
f an instructor in landscape gardening for 
the use of students and others interested in 
those woody plants used more widely in 
northern United States and Canada. These 
keys are not intended to be complete or 
detailed but are designed for quick refer- 
ence and comparisons under field condi- 
tions and without the use of scalpels or 
microscopes. 

Two types of keys are involved. First, 
are the leaf keys by which the 500 trees, 
shrubs, vines and broad-leaved evergreens 
e may be determined while in growth. Keys 
d for these same plants in their dormant con- 
e dition are also included. They are based 
upon characters and information drawn 
from the works of standard authors. The 
nomenclature is, for the most part, based 
upon the “Manual of Cultivated Trees 
and Shrubs” by Alfred Rehder. In a few 
instances, however, the author has, in the 
interest of what may prove to be forced 
simplicity, retained names now considered 
obsolete by most systematic botanists. 
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Early Strawberries in bloom. Berries are ready weeks 
earlier ; clean, dry, and safe from pesky birds. 


Read what these Owners say: 


We started a long row of Phlox Drummondi under the 
Tents and they have now begun to bloom, much earlier 
than usual. Mrs. H. Plank, Islip, N. Y. 


We sowed Lettuce seed under our Barns the first week 
in April, and ate some on April 28. Other Lettuce sown 
at the same time outdoors, unprotected, wasn't ready 
until the middle of May. H. Veshlage, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





Cobb Miniature Greenhouses Only $11 





The most popular pattern — the Tent — is 
shown. $11 buys a full set of 23 units to 
cover 27 feet of row. Complete with glass 
and rust-proof wires, and glass to close the 
ends of the rows. Full erection instructions 
and simple, patented construction help you 
put yours together easily. 

Quickly movable from place to place, you 
just put your plant protection where the 
plants are. No need to “heel-in’’ plants, or 
renew the soil, as is necessary with cold- 
frames and hotbeds. 


Start Your Garden a Month Earlier 


Now you can sow seeds a month earlier 
outdoors—tright in the beds where they are 
to grow. Spring bulbs and perennials bloom 
weeks earlier! All your flowers are perfect; 
safe from wind, rain, frost, birds, animals. 
Enjoy your own crisp, early salads and 
vegetables when they are still expensive at 
the market. The quick growth gives you 2 
or 3 crops a year instead of only 1! Make 
your Defense garden grow more. 


Automatic Ventilation and Watering 


Nothing need be manipulated for ventilat- 
ing. Raih- or hose-water runs right down 
the sides, straight to the roots where it is 
needed. 

Other sizes are available. Without obliga- 
tion, send now for illustrated folder and 
full price list. 


STANLEY COBB, Dep’t 20H 
22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 












A display of Sutton’s Flowers at 
Blenheim Palace, built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and birth-place 


of the e ogeaty famous Prime Minister 
Winston 


urchill. 














The World’s most famous Seed 
House is continuing to supply 
the high quality seeds so long 
associated with their name. 
They are obtainable from :-— 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohie 
(Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co, Inc., 
34th Street & Broadway, N.Y. 








For the convenience of those who formerly sent direct to 
Reading for their requirements, but who hesitate to do so under 
present conditions, we are supplying full up-to-date stocks to our 
Resident Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.5, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide for 1942, 


an informative, illustrated catalogue, 35c. post paid. 


BRITAINS BEST 
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,) or conservatory. Lend 
gardens or cool greenhouses. 
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Rare and Fancy CAMELLIAS, 


LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING 
Camellias bring radiant, sparkling beauty to greenhouse 
charm and distinction to Southern 
LONGVIEW prize-winning 
Camellias have won world-wide recognition. Write for 
beautiful catalog only 10c. Address, Box H H. 


CRICHTON, ALA 
_JR., CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 















GARDEN OF HEARTS DESIRE 
Rare Flowers of the World 


Our New Catalog, interesting in word and 
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picture, offers nearly 3000 kinds of delight- Florists, Nurserymen burbani 

ful and distinctive flowers. Write for your feet a ae 

copy. Low Terms Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. | | AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO Free 


1084 33rd Ave. & E. 


KINKADE E GARDEN DEN TRACTOR 







Power ena and -y ~~ for 
it Growers, Truckers, 







Minecapolis, Minn. 














begin to bear when young. 


50H CHURCH STREET 








BLIGHT - RESISTANT CHESTNUTS! 


Chinese Chestnuts (Castanea mollissima) have 
proven to be highly resistant to the blight which de- 
stroyed our native Chestnuts. The nut is nearly the 
same—sweet, though not quite so small. Culture very 
easy. Hardy to Boston and Chicago. The tree is not as 
handsome as the American Chestnut—but you get 
more nuts, and quicker. 


10 100 
Nic ce ewases eaesommis $25.00 
BUGS Te. TERME c.g 5 ce viecccenses $9.00 60.00 
12.00 90.00 


WD OOD Fe. SD on oi nde sv scceses 


Pinus thunbergi is a handsome, picturesque ever- 
green. Ideally adapted to sandy, wind-swept locations 
where nothing else grows well. Withstands salt fog 
and spray. Fine for screen or windbreak. 


PEG 100 1000 
Th 
high ith 18 be cchont 8 to 12 in. traneplants............... $11.00 $80.00 
taining three nuts. Chestnuts 12 to 15 in. transplants ............... 13.50 90.00 


WRITE for our 1942 Short Guide to Trees" and; Shrubs 


It contains over a thousand different kinds described accurately, stating blooming 
dates, hardiness, culture. Ready February 25, but write NOW! 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 


BEST SEA-SHORE PINE 


NEW YORK CITY 

















WRITE TODAY! 152 fascinating pages 
filled with colored illustrations! Vegeta- 
ble planting instructions—an invaluable 
Flower Seed Selector! The most complete 
listing of seeds, plants and garden 
equipment! 


ORDER YOUR SEEDS EARLY THIS YEAR 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dept. 81A 





PERRY'S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds thor- 
oughly recleaned, that attract large and small 
birds alike. 


Blended according to the recommendations of 
the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 
We mail quantities of this Mixture to bird 
lovers all over New England. 
High Grade in Every Respect 
A Trial Will Convince You! 
5 Ibs. 75c, 10 lbs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








Rust-Resistant! 
Huge, gorgeous 2- to 
3-ft. spikes, 3 best colors, 

, Yellow and Rose 


Burpee’s Suapdragen Garden 
New giant flowers, like the 
florist’s--8 lovely colors, a 
Packet of seeds of each, all 
8 Pkts. (value $2.05)..... $1. £3 















Burpee’s Catalog FREE 
Allbest flower and veg- 
etable seeds, including SSS 
new Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 46] surpee Bidg., Philadelphia 




















%, A Complete Guide to 
the successful Flower 


Dnoors 


1942 
and Vegetable Garden 
“ae —offering the BEST in 
BO Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
free All the Latest Novel- 


ties. Attractive Prices. Many special 
offers. Sent Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


274 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 











THE SONG OF A 
BIRD WILL RELAX 
YOUR MIND 


Audubon Feeders attract 
» brds without delay and 
j keep them in full view 
while feeding. 
If squirrels bother you, we 
can solve your problem. 
Feeders for small and large 
~ estates. Ask for our folder. 
Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 postpaid 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT 1HCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 
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The Corydalis in Gardens 


ITH increasing frequency I see vari- 

ous corydalis species praised but, 
although it is said to be in commercial 
channels, no one seems to mention the ad- 
mirable and easily grown annual Corydalis 
aurea. It is another of the many Texas 
natives waiting to be promoted to garden 
prominence. 

With us it is a Winter annual. It comes 
up in the Fall and gives very early Spring 
bloom. It thrives under the same condi- 
tions that larkspur and poppies do. The 
foliage is as lovely as a fern, even resem- 
bling the maidenhair fern somewhat. Its 
flowers are of the brightest yellow and 
their peculiar shape, which is often de- 
scribed as ‘‘slipper shape,’’ will appeal to 
all who like the unusual. Furthermore, 
they are good as cut flowers and I have 
found that in miniature arrangements they 
are exquisite. 

When grown in dry soil that is not too 
rich the plants and flowers are dainty and 
charming. In rich moist soil, however, the 
plants spread to a diameter of 18 inches or 
more. The flowers are larger, the racemes 
are larger and are produced in abundance 
until hot weather arrives. I believe that if 
shade could be provided during mid 
Summer the plants might be induced to 
bloom all season in northern gardens. 

Although C. aurea self-sows depend 
ably, there is no danger of it ever becoming 
a weed ora pest. The seed pods are covered 
with a glandular pubescence and it is very 
difficult to tell just when to harvest the 
seed but, if one delays an hour too long, 
the shining black seeds are scattered when 
the pods “‘explode.”’ 

Small plants can be transplanted safely 
In the wild the plants are always found in 
sandy soil but will grow in almost any 
garden soil. Locally, the name is “‘scram- 
bled eggs.”’ 

—Delphine Crook. 


Paris, Texas. 


Helenium Mcerheim Beauty 


HE fact that I still have the original 

plant of a specimen helenium Meer- 
heim Beauty which I purchased in the 
Spring of 1937 should prove its hardiness 
through cold and drought. This helenium 
has a much longer blooming period than 
the others of my experience, as it starts 
blooming by the middle of July. If cut 
back a little when the faded flowers are 
removed, it continues blooming through 
out the Summer and is still in bloom when 
the Fall kinds start. 

The color is a rich bronze and the plant 
is neater in habit and not so tall as some 
others. Furthermore, the color combines 
nicely with yellow and blue when the 
blooms are used as cut flowers. 

No extra care is necessary. My plant has 
a sunny exposure and just ordinary soil 
Increase is easily accomplished by division 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 
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Master’s “* HANDI-CART P 


“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 

Let the Handi-Cart do your hard work ... 
just like a giant dust pan on wheels! Rig- 
igdly built of quality steel for long trou- 
ble-free service. Handles the heaviest 
loads of sand, earth, sod, rocks, etc., 
with well balanced ease, Large enough 
for lighter loads such as leaves, grass, 
cuttings, etc. One inch tires on steel 
wheels easy to push, easy on 
lawns and quiet on sidewalks. 
Get a enuine Master's 
HANDI-CART and en- 
joy gardening still 
more. 

At Your 
Hardware Dealer 
2 Sizes 
24, cu.ft. 3% cu. ft. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Masters Bldg., Dept. 21 


Pat. No. 2,249,019 Benton Harbor Michigan 


-SPLENDID HYBRID 
AMARYLLIS 


Mammoth Sized Bulbs 
75¢ each $8.00 dozen 


Strong Second Size 


50c each $5.00 dozen 


Yellow Callas, extra large 
50c each $5.00 dozen 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 












GROW PLANTS WEEKS EARLIER 





Stop losses from sudden freezes. Produce 
healthier, sturdier plants from seeds in a 
KEENE PORTABLE HOTHOUSE 


Weer Rik 








CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IRIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES — large selection including the 
newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 








HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily A pped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
= COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
t of 25 cents. 
AB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Also choice seeds and bulbs for Winter flowering 
Special introductory offer for January: Azaleas 
for Winter bloom indoors, .fine bushy plants full 
of buds, mixed bright colors: 6 for $4.00, 12 for 
$7.00. Catalog gives planting dates, growing 
temperatures, and other helpful tips for many 
kinds of plants. Write for your free catalog today. 

S. COBB, Dep’t 10H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 











For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore Penna. 
When writing advertisers please 

mention HORTICULTURE 
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Long Island Chrysanthemums 


OST of the articles in the November 

15, 1941, issue of Horticulture on 
chrysanthemums deal with the single or 
semi-double types, particularly those of 
Korean ancestry and which are suited to 
massing in the perennial border. Very little 
was said of the large, so-called “‘florist’’ 
types. Yet, with careful selection of vari- 
eties, really good, large chrysanthemums 
can be grown out-of-doors without pro- 
tection, at least as far north as Long Island. 

The trick, of course, is to select vari- 
eties which come into bloom in October, 
preferably the early part, because heavy 
frosts seldom arrive before November 1. 
Cultivation plays its part, too. Pinching 
to a single stem or, at most, three or four 
stems and disbudding each stem to a single 
blossom is necessary as well as properly 
prepared soil, enriched with manure in the 
Spring and helped by applications of fer- 
tilizer throughout the year. Proper staking 
is also essential to provide straight stems 
and to support the heavy heads. 

The best large variety I have been able 
to find so far—my experiments are by no 
means exhaustive—is Mrs. H. E. Kidder. 
This is an incurved, yellow variety which 
produces superb six- to eight-inch blooms 
on sturdy stems in the middle of October. 
It lasts for several weeks and makes an ideal 
cutting flower. Almost as large but with 
straighter petals and, to my way of think- 
ing, not as attractive is Gold Lode, another 
yellow, and its partner, Bronze Lode. 
These two bloom the first week in Octo- 
ber. Bronze Lode with me has a tendency 
to fade until it resembles its lighter counter- 
part. Indianola is another successful vari- 
ety for the first week of October. This in- 
curved type is a mixture of bronze and 
yellow but it is by no means as symmetri- 
cal and attractive as Mrs. Kidder. 

I suppose failure should be reported as 
well as success. Early Frost which is sup- 
posed to be an excellent large white, 
blooming about October 20, just does not 
seem to do well. I find the flowers small 
and late-opening and the foliage poor. 
Compared with Mrs. Kidder and Gold 
Lode, it is not worth garden space. 

Although they are not “‘florist’’ types, a 
few words of praise are due to two of the 
Dotys, White and Bronze. Their colors 
live up to their names and when grown 
with a single bloom per stem they give 
three- or four-inch balls of suitable shape 
with long lasting qualities. They come 
into their best bloom during the last week 
of October and sometimes are caught by 
early frosts. However, this has happened 
only once in the five or six years they have 
been in my garden and their blooms are 
well worth the risk. 

—F. J. Porter, Jr. 


Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


“Now there is frost upon the hill 
And no leaf stirring in the wood ; 
The little streams are cold and still ; 
Never so still has Winter stood.” 
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PLANT 
SENSATION OF 1942 





The Southland’s beloved plant now hardy to 
Northern Massachusetts! New growth each year 
of thick glossy-green foliage entirely blanketed 
from July to frost with breathtaking flowers of 
fluffy soft-pink. Exquisite in bed or border. 


Guaranteed by replacement or refund 
$1.00 each—3 for $2.50 postpaid 


““SENORITA” 
New Hardy Fuchsia 


More glorious than 
“Scarlet Beauty”’ 
introduced in 
1940. The jewelled 
pendent blooms of 

Senorita, 2 to 3 / 
inches long of 
bright rose-red 
with corolla of 
lovely mulberry- 
purple, are borne 
profusely from 
August to frost. 


75c each—3 for 
$1.75 postpaid 


NEW SPRING PLANTING GUIDE 
IN FULL COLOR NOW READY 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
3006 Mentor Ave., Painesville, Ohio 

















@ Flowers to cheer the spirit, and protective foods 
for maximum family health, will make your gar- 
den a defense asset. Vaughan’s 1942 “Gardening 
Illustrated” pictures, describes, prices all the vita- 


min-rich, table-quality vegetables, 2240 annual 
and perennial flowers. Cultural data. Bargains. 
atalogue mailed anywhere in U. S. A. FREE 
Special for 1942. Famous Unwin dahlias, 
grown from seed as easily as zinnias, 
bear double 3-inch flowers in 60 days: 
red, orange, yellow, maroon, pink. Send 
10 cents for packet with catalogue. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 411 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St.,N.Y.C. 








Burpee'’s Fuel 
EGETABLES 


Send for these five--Burpee’s 
best Radish, Carrot, Lettuce 
» Beet, and Bush Squash--all 5 
10c-Pkts. postpaid for just 10c. 


Burpee’s Complete 
Vegetable Garden—15 Pkts. 
ush so (1 green, | wax), Bush Lima Bean, 
Radishes (! red, 1 white), Carrot, Swiss Chard, 
Sweet mg Cocumber, Lettuce, Onion, 










iad 
§ (J Send 5 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds for 10c. 
a |_| Send Vegetable Garden, 15 Pkts. $1. 

H Send Burpee’s Seéd Catalog, FREE. 
‘ ~ 
‘ 
+ 


Sere) See ee eee ete eee eee eee eee eee ee | 











Burpees72Zw 


AND/ ORANGE 


New in 1942; Burpee’s Yellow 
is the first and only yellow 
Cosmos. It was originated on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms — a 
lovely yellow that blends well 
with Orange Flare Cosmos, seeds 
of which are included in this 
blend, for a lively array in your 


garden. Both are 
All - America 
Medal winners. 
Special: 

90 SEEDS..... 


350 Seeds 25c POSTPAID 
BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about best flowers and vegetables, many 
new for 1942—including Burpee’s Celtuce, 
the new celery-lettuce, easy to grow. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


278 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


NEW 1942 CATALOG 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 
Wildflowers. 

LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 
Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 





















WINTER MOVING 


Large trees may be successfully and 
economically moved this Winter 
with frozen balls of earth. 


Elms, Maples and other shade 
trees, Firs, Spruces, Pines and 
Hemlocks may be selected now in 
our nurseries. 

Our service is at your disposal. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 


THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and 

recommended by the Massachusetts Hor- 

ticultural Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them 

The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 

The Vegetable Garden 

The Lawn 

Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to 
Use Them 


Complete, Practical, Low-Priced 
$1.00 each, postpaid in United States 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














WeS jpecialize in 
DELPHINI 
IRIS (The bearded Germanica 
group and the Oriental) 
HARDY PRIMROSES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
CHOICEST FLOWER SEEDS 
Our Spring Catalog is now 
ready for free distribution to 
all interested gardeners. 
PUDOR’S INC., P.O. Box 1147 
Puyallup, Wash. 
(The Puget Sound Country) 





Our Trade Mark — 
From a photograph 











When Peonies Have “Measles” 


EONIES, the stems and leaves of which 

display an abundance of small red or 
reddish-brown spots, are said to have the 
‘measles’. This disease, caused by the 
fungus Cladosporium p@onie, may in 
addition to disfiguring the foliage cause 
injury to buds and even flowers. In cases 
where the marring spots increase to ex- 
treme size the disease is often referred to 
as “‘blotch’’. 

Peony ‘‘measles’’ live over from season 
to season on old stems and leaves. In Spring 
the new shoots are infected by spores from 
the dead growths of the previous season. 
This fact suggests that the mere cutting and 


Leaves and stems alike are spotted when 
peonies have the “measles.” 


burning of dead peony tops in Autumn may 
prevent ‘‘measles’’ from over-wintering. 

Unfortunately, however, there are al- 
ways enough stem bases and pieces of old 
leaves left to perpetuate the fungus. Ac- 
cording to Donald B. Creager of the State 
Natural History Survey of Illinois, addi- 
tional treatment is necessary, if peonies are 
to be freed of “‘measles’’ over Winter. 

Mr. Creager’s suggestion is to spray the 
soil surfaces of peony beds, giving particu- 
lar attention to the stubble and any leaves 
which may be left scattered about. In his 
approach to the problem Mr. Creager took 
his cue from the control measures which 
have been worked out for apple scab which 
also winters on fallen leaves. His experi- 
ments, thus far, with the apple scab spray 
—one per cent sodium dinitro-ortho- 
cresylate compound at the rate of one gal- 
lon for each 200 square feet—has shown 
results approaching positive control. The 
experimental sprays were applied in early 
Spring before growth started. 
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THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT 


and 


FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 


of the 
PACIFIC | 
STRAIN | 


of 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 





























PLANT DINNER 


A striking new scientific discovery in Plant 
Foods. Causes blooming, sturdy growth when 
used on HOUSE PLANTS. 

GUARANTEED to produce results or money back. 
Packages at .75 and $1.75 from your 
seedsman, florist, or from: 

WILLIAM H. RORER, INC. 
2545S. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA 
































PENTSTEMON GARNET 


New large flowering Pentstemon of unusual size. 
Gloxinia-like flower of rich garnet color gracefully 
placed on 18-inch stems. This wonderful new 
perennial blooms eontinuously from June until 
frost. An outstanding addition to ANY garden. 
8 for $1.25, Postpaid 
Send for free catalog—it pronounces all names. 


: E. 101 Sharp, Room 411-D 
LOTUS SPOKANE. WASH. 
NURSERIES 


am 


NEW VIGOR FOR YOUR PLANTS 


Enrich soil with vitamins and minerals 
the HY-GRO way —just pour on in 
water once a month. 25c package feeds 
30 house plants six months. From your 
dealer, or write . 
HY-GRO, Dept. B, Cranbury, N. J. 


TRY Hy-GRo | 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each inse: ‘ton, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS! LECTURERS! 
Office equipment; books; lecture lantern, screen; 
hand-colored slides; surveying instruments, etc., 
will sell separately or together. Terms to responsi- 
pon age 5 Rag = meng available only be- 
cause of i ealth. Write: Margaret I. , 
Landscape Architect, Groton, 4 _— 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
— — to _— gabe. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. . . 








AMERICAN HOLLY: 6”-8”—$5.00 per 100. Send 
os = ~ ~~ rare hardy evergreens, trees, 
shrubs, etc., ce to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. : 


“CAMELLIAS” Listing of Coleman’s Conditioned 
or root pruned Camellias. 8S. D. Coleman Nurseries, 
Ft. Gaines, Ga. 








WATER LILIES: Twenty good colors. Water 
plants. Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water 
Garden, Shellman, Georgia. 





HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 








WILD FLOWERS, FERNS: Send for our Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Par, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





CAMELLIA SHOW 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


January 30-31 


Friday, 2 to 9 P.M. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





ADVANCED CLASS IN 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Monday, January 19 at 3 P.M. 





CLASS IN 
PRACTICAL GARDENING 


Tuesday, January 20 
3 P.M. and 7:30 P.M. 





For details write The Secretary, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


January 21, 1942 
at 2:30 P.M. 


"VEGETABLE GARDENS" 
By Daniel Smead Berry 


FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


February 18, 1942 
at 2:30 P.M. 


"UNUSUAL SHRUBS" 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


JANUARY 27 — Tuesday — 3 P.M. 


(Held in co-operation with The Garden 








By Montague Free 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LECTURE 





Auditorium 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


“WILLIAM PENN, 
HORTICULTURIST" 
By Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Members and their friends are 
cordially invited 


— 


COURSE FOR 
FLOWER SHOW EXHIBITORS 


Club Federation of Pennsylvania) 
JANUARY 21 and 22 


Auditorium 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Course Ticket . . . . $5.50 
(which includes tax) 
Individual Lecture . $2.20 


(which includes tax) 
For Program, apply to the Secretary 














ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Oattleya genera 
in 1%-inch up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to 
$15. Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


TABLE QUALITY 


Just the vegetable varieties that are of highest 
actual eating quality; it is seeds of these, and 
of these only, that we offer. No long lists of 
mediocre kinds to confuse. 


Ask for Illustrated Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE MOORESTOWN 
Dept. B NEW JERSEY 


Burpee’ SGienl 
SWEET 


ackets of seeds, PKTS. 
iw | of each of six favorite 
colors--Brilliant Rose, € 








aay yey Six 10c- 


Scariet- eg White, 
Blue, Lt 
Pink--all 6 Pkts. for 25c, POSTPAID. 
6 ounces, 1 of each (value $1.50), $1. 

Burpee’s Seed gee | FRE. 











W. Atlee Burpee Co., 277 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





“A, LANDSCAPE CURBING 


- ARust Resisting Alloy Steel 






: ed: WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
\ , “Be THE PORCUPINE CO. 
ROR FAIRFIELD, Conn. 























When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Important Coming Events 











Jan. 24. New York, N. Y. Annual Meeting 
of the American Dahlia Society at the 
Hotel Shelton. 

Jan. 30-31. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show 
of the Sand Hills Garden Club in the Old 
Medical College Building. 

Feb. 6-8. Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual Exhibi- 
tion and Meeting of the American Carna- 
tion Society at the Gibson Hotel. 

Feb. 7-8. Savannah, Ga. Camellia Show 
under the auspices of the Garden Club 
Council of Chatham County. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 2. Mexico. Seventh Annual 
Pilgrimage to Mexico City sponsored by 
the Texas Garden Clubs. 

Mar. 1-8. Houston, Tex. Houston Spring 
Flower Show in the Sam Houston Audi- 
torium. 

Mar. 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Eleventh Annual 
Pilgrimage of the Pilgrimage Garden 
Club. 

Mar. 6-8. Buffalo, N. Y. National Rose 
Show and Annual Meeting of Roses, Inc., 
in the Buffalo Public Auditorium. 

Mar. 7-8. Houston, Tex. Seventh Annual 
Azalea Trail of the River Oaks Garden 
Club. 

Mar. 7-Apr. 7. Natchez, Miss. Eleventh 
Annual Pilgrimage of the Natchez Gar- 
den Club. 

Mar. 14-21. Milwaukee, Wis. Milwaukee 
Spring Flower and Home Show in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium. 


Mar. 14-22. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis 
Spring Flower and Garden Show. 
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SHRUBS - VINES 
PERENNIALS 


KELLY. 


Strong, healthy, upland 
grown stock 


ince 1880. 
= Sturdy Apples, Cherries, 
L Plums, Peaches, Berries, Grapes, 
L Shrubs and Perennials at rock-bottom 
prices. Satistaction guaranteed or your money back 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 398 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 








GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


Selected from the finest strains for extra large 
blooms, unusual shades. Flower very early. 


Fresh seed. Packet $1.00, trial packet 50c. 


HERBERT F. CLARKE-MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Route 1 Clackamas, Oregon 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Bulbs, labeled, Prapeid for $2.00 
ALBATROS LLOW 
AMADOR HEROULES” 
BLUE ADMIRAL MISS NEW ZEALAND 
GOLD DUST REVERIE 


Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 


PEAT MOSS 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat .$2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.75 


100 lbs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............ $ 
OP ae re $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
aoe $1.00 ee Wn 6 «0 $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk . . .$7.00 4 tons bulk . .$5.00 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 


E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, ; 
PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1304, 
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Resolved: 


4 to treat our cherished trees with greater 
care and consideration 


4 to bear in mind that these huge plants 
must be well fed to be healthy 


4 to remember that trees breathe through 
their leaves and severe defoliation means 
suffocation 





& to be on the alert against serious attacks 
of diseases or insects 


4 to protect weak trunks and branches by 
proper bracing and cabling 


4 to cut out and burn sickly, dead and un- 
desirable branches 


that our trees may live long and prosper — 
and that we may derive greater pride and 
pleasure from them in the years to come. 








THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch _There are also 150 other cities and towns 

aon Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 

The Bartlett Way Southampton, Westbury, N.Y.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greentield, Osterville, may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘The 
x Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. |.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; Bartlett Way.” Consult phone book or 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT éxreers 





